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REV. A. A. MINER, D.D., LL.D. 
BY L. K. H. LANE. 


The history of Boston’s past contains the names of many 
eminent divines; the list be gins with her settlement and its 
renown is as extended as is her fame. So when the his- 
tory of **the Boston of to-day” is written, the names of 
Miner and Hale and Brooks and Savage and others will 
appear conspicuous for the noble works they have accom- 
plished, and which insure the perpetuation of their memory 
far into future years. Of this number, Rev. Alonzo Ames 
Miner, D. D., LL.D., in a service of half a century, has 
won a place in the affection of the people of Boston and 
New England that few have attained. New Hampshire 
has a pardonable pride in the successful career of this 
man, as, like that of many another of her distinguished 
sons, it has reflected credit upon his native state. 

He was born in Lempster, N. H., August 17, 1814, and 
was the son of Benajah Ames and Amanda Miner. His 
remote forefather, Thomas Miner, came from England and 
landed in Boston in the same year with the elder Winthrop, 


1630. His grandfather, Charles Miner of Connecticut, 
served in the Revolutionary war, removing to New Hamp- 
shire soon after its close. His ancestors on both sides 


were distinguished by the possession of sound, practical 
sense, with an ability to so apply it as to fulfil the require- 
ments of a high order of citize nship. 

Dr. Miner received his education at the public schools 
and academies of his native state and Vermont, and early 
in life began teaching. From 1835 to 1839 he was princi- 
pal of the scientific and military academy at Unity, N. H. 
In the latter year he was ordained to the Universalist min- 
istry, and settled in Methuen, Mass. In 1842 he removed 
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to Lowell, where he remained until 1848, when Rev. E. 
I{1. Chapin was called from Boston to New York, and Dr. 
Miner succeeded him as the colleague of Rev. Hosea Ballou 
of the Second Universalist Church, then on School street. 
On the death of Mr. Ballou he became pastor of the 
church, and has been in continuous service of this society 
these many years. During his long pastorate several 
colleagues have been settled with him, 7. ¢., Rev. Roland 
Connor for a short time, Rev. Henry I. Cushman, and his 
present assistant, Rev. Stephen H. Roblin. In 1872 this 
society erected their present church edifice, on the corner 
of Columbus avenue and Clarendon street, at a cost of 
$150,000. 

Dr. Miner is one of Massachusetts’s most prominent edu- 
cators. He became president of Tutts college in 1862, 
and retained the position for twelve vears, resigning at the 
end of that time in order to devote his whole attention to 
church duties. He has been an overseer of Harvard col- 
lege, and longer a member of the State Board of Education 
than any other man, receiving his first appointment from 
Governor Claflin, and being re-appointed by Governors 
Rice and Robinson. He is now serving his twenty-third 
year on the board. He has been chairman of the Board 
of Visitors of the Normal Art School for twenty years, and 
one of the ** Hundred Boston Orators,” having delivered 
the oration before the authorities and citizens of Boston 
July 4, 1855. He has also been the candidate of the Pro- 
hibition party for governor of Massachusetts. 

The degree of D.D. was conferred on him by Harvard 
college, and that of LL. D. by Tufts college, atter he had 
retired from the presidency of that institution. He has 
traveled extensively in this country and abroad. His first 
foreign voyage was taken in 1851, tor the benefit of his 
health, when he visited Europe. In 1889 he went to Paris 
as a delegate to the International Peace Congress. 

Dr. Miner takes a prominent part in all public questions 
involving the welfare of his fellow-men, and his familiar 
figure is as well known at the state house as that of almost 
any other man. 

Together with Garrison and Phillips and Sumner he 
championed the interests of the Anti-Slavery party during 
those dark days when the continued existence of slavery 
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threatened to dismember the Union, and his efforts were 
felt far and wide, and were continued with unremitting 
zeal until the agitation culminated in the Civil war and 
the downfall of slavery . 

In the cause of temperance, for which many hours of 
his life’s battle have been spent, he stands an acknowl- 


edged leader. In private and in public, within the sacred 
contines of home, in the ministration of church duties, and 
upon the lecture platiorm he expounds with eloquence its 
precepts, never losing an opportunity to advocate its prin- 
ciples or portray in glowing words its virtue. Fear and 
cowardice in dealing with its foe are to him unknown; his 
course is chosen, and, regardless of opposition or criticism, 
is grandly tollowed. The venom-tipped arrow of his 
adversary is sometimes directed at him, but always glances 
harmlessly aside. His admirers sometimes marvel at his 
intense and never-ceasing interest in this cause. Yet the 
fact remains that his faith but increases with his years. It 
was the Hon. P. A. Collins who made that characteristic 
remark that has become famous, ** Dr. Miner would be 
all right if he would let rum alone,” but there are those 
who believe, metaphorically speaking, that Dr. Miner can 
handle rum and yet be all right. 

He was chairman of a commission, appointed some years 
since by Mayor Cobb of Boston, of which Dr. George ©. 
Shattuck and Dr. John E. Tyler, superintendent of the 
McLean Asylum at Somerville, were members, to consider 
and report on the treatment of drunkenness, under the 
laws, in the city institutions and in private asylums. This 
commission investigated the matter thoroughly, visiting the 
various institutions to which inebriates were committed in 
Boston and many other of the large cities of the country. 
The principles embodied in their report found application 
by the appointing of probation officers in the courts, and 
by the establishing of the reformatory at Concord, Mass., 
and the women’s prison at Sherburne. 

Dr. Miner is an indefatigable worker, but his time is 
heavily taxed by the many charitable and public enter- 
prises in which he is engaged. He has recently presented 
the sum of $40,000 to Tufts college for the erection of a 
Divinity hall, now nearly completed, for the use of the 
theological school. 
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It is the man as we meet him in every-day life, kind, 
benevolent, with a presence ever cheerful and sunny, that 
attracts the multitude. A prominent man once said that 
his ideas of the existence of a place of future punishment 
were vague and uncertain; but he felt that if all people 
were as good as Dr. Miner, no such a place could possibly 
exist. 

On August 24, 1836, he was united in marriage to Maria 
S., daughter of Edmund and Sara (Bailey) Perley of 
Lempster. Their long married life has been one of unal- 
loyed happiness, the wife with sy mpathetic devotion enter- 
ing heartily into the spirit of the husband’s various labors 
for the enlightenment and elevation of humanity, and 
sharing with him in the success of his achievements. At 
their beautiful home, No. 528 Columbus avenue, the visitor, 
whatever his mission, is always welcomed with that hos- 
pitable cordiality at once so reassuring that he feels he is 
in the presence of life-long friends. 

What a record is his of more than fifty years a minister ! 
Fifty years constitutes a long period; in that time genera- 
tions come and go, nations rise and fall, great political 
parties are born and die and are forgotten. A man to be 
before the public and grow in constantly increasing favor 
and love for that time must be possessed of attributes of 
goodness and real worth remarkable indeed. Dr. Miner has 
officiated at 2,875 weddings and 2,260 funerals, a number 
probably never equalled by any clergyman in New Eng- 
land, and by few in our country. Now, at the age of sev- 
enty-eight years, he is strong and active, and it is the hope 
of friends everywhere that there are many years of useful- 
ness and happiness in store for him ere his sun shall set 
behind the hills of eternal promise. 




















RAMBLES ABOUT A COUNTRY TOWN. 
RAMBLE NUMBER XXXVII. 


BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 


One April morning we found ourselves wending our steps 
to the Lower Village, so called, a pleasant hamlet about a 
milé east of the Centre Village. The morning was fine and 
warm, and the season was an early one. There was the 
faintest breath of winter in the wind that swept down from 
the hills, where patches of snow still lingered, but Spring 
was all aroundus. The ardent sunshine, the crocuses bloom- 
ing in my neighbor’s garden, the springing grass, the flutter- 
ing bluebirds, the songs of the robins, all told the sweet 
story. Nature had awakened from her sleep, like the prin- 
cess in the story-book, at the kiss of her lover, the sun, and 
though she was rather a forlorn looking princess now, there 
was that which told plainly of the affluent life that would 
soon attest its royalty. 

There is something about the early spring that is wonder- 
fully exhilarating and rejuvenating. And, indeed, spring 
is in the truest sense a revival. Everything starts up and 
out with a new vigor. Air, sunshine, and the very throb of 
budding life has a tonic that is better than all the combina- 
tions of the pharmacist. Open your window in the morning, 
and does not the indefinable essence of country air, distilled 
from trees and grass and water-courses, and cool, shady hol- 
lows, and the great breathing mountains, thrill through every 
nerve of your being? It is more potent than the fabled 
nectar and ambrosia of the gods, which were said to endow 
one with perpetual youth and divinity. It is searching and 
penetrating ; the fragrance may come from close at hand or 
it may be wafted to you from afar, but there it is, ever chang- 
ing, subtle, all-pervading. It is the one great charm of 
country life. 

In one of her books, I forget which one, the author of 
‘*One Summer” says, tritely, ** What the Germans call an 
ausflug, or excursion, deserves to be translated literally, for 
it is often a veritable flight out of the region of work and care 
into a tranquil, restful atmosphere.” 
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As I carelessly followed my impulse on that fair April 
day, I seemed to drift away from the present to that pictur- 
esque past which lies in the history of every race, of every 
nation, of every township, and whose story is written clear 
and emphatic, if one will but put himself in the mood to find 
it. Here, at my right hand, beyond the rough stone wall, 
are the foundation-stones of the old Kelley Stand—the vil- 
lage hostelry seventy and eighty years ago, but which went 
up in smoke as long ago as the year 1828. Few of the 
present generation are aware of the ruins, much less of the 
existence of the ancient structure, where congregated so 
much of life in the early years of the century. 

Across the road, nearly opposite, is the site of the old 
pound, built more than a century ago. There, too, on that 
wide green, which was the ** common” to former generations, 
was built at a later time (1819) the present Congregational 
church, which was afterwards moved to its present site, at 
the Upper Village. But we will not linger here to-day, for 
we have told the story of these ancient sites in a previous 
ramble. We keep on down the highway until we pass the 
‘*Ensign Jo. Currier” place, where R. S. Foster now lives. 
Just east of the Foster house, on the same side of the road, 
is a small enclosed field of about an acre, smooth and level, 
that extends back to the high ledge. A century ago this 
was open ground and was the village common, and just 
under the ledge stood the old-fashioned, square, barn-like 
structure which was Warner’s place of worship and town 
hall for many vears, from 1790. 

It was not the first church built in Warner; that was a 
log-house, and stood across the river lower down, on the 
parade. The second church stood on the site of the first. 
It was a frame building, built open to the rafters, like a barn, 
and with windows high up under the eaves. This answered 
the purposes of the pioneers for nearly twenty years, when 
the increase of population rendered it inadequate for either 
its civil or religious purposes. 

The story of this third place of worship involves the rela- 
tion of the ‘*Old Meeting-House Fight,” as it was termed, 
which was one of the memorable social events in the early 
history of the town. The matter of a new church building 
began to be agitated as early as 1786, when it was discussed 
in town meeting. The town clerk’s records read,— 
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‘* Voted not to Bild a meeting House. 

‘* Voted to Reconsider the vote past not to Bild a Meeting 
House. 

‘* Voted too Bild a Meeting House.” 

Action was deferred, however, on account of a disagree- 
ment as to the location of the new building. A large num- 
her, including the residents of the southern and eastern 
parts of the town, descendants of the first settlers, wished it 
to stand on the site of the former ones. Others preferred the 
geographical centre of the town, and still others, including 
all the tamilies on the north side of the river, desired, for 
their own convenience, that the new house should be built 
on the plain above Ensign Joseph Currier’s, where a church 
was subsequently erected. The town could support but one 
church, and as everybody attended meeting in those days 
before the passage of the *‘ Toleration Act,” in 1819, and 
every voter was taxed according to his means for the sup- 
port of preaching, every citizen had a personal and direct 
interest in ministers and churches. A sharp controversy 
gradually grew out of the matter, that continued for years 
and caused much unhappy feeling. Innumerable town 
meetings were held, and votes for and against a new house 
and against changing the location were passed in alternate 
contusion for several years. 

Various expedients were adopted to settle this vexed ques- 
tion. At a special meeting, called August 30, 1787, the 
town chose a committee of three from Hopkinton, Salisbury 
and Henniker, to locate the house, and agreed to abide by 
their decision. This committee selected the location of the 
old house, but this did not settle the matter, for at a meeting 
in May, 1788, the town repudiated the decision of the com- 
mittee and voted not to build on that site. 

At this same meeting, after going through the usual pro- 
sramme of “ Voting to bild,.” and ‘ Not to Bild,” it was voted, 
according to the record, ** to p tition the General Court for 
a committee to appoint a place where to set a meeting house 
in this town.” The following June Benjamin Sargent and 
Richard Bartlett, two of the selectmen, appeared before a 
committee of the legislature with a formal petition, and the 
court accordingly appointed a trustworthy committee to de- 
cide this momentous matter for the inhabitants of Warner. 
This committee comprised Col. Ebenezer Webster of Salis- 
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bury, Maj. Robert Wallace of Henniker, and Lieut. Joseph 
Wadleigh of Sutton, and their report was as follows: 

‘The committee, having attended to the business referred 
to, and after viewing the greater part of the town, with the 
situation of the inhabitants thereof, agree to report, as their 
opinion, that the spot of ground where the old meeting house 
now stands is the most suitable place to set the new meeting 
house on. 

‘WARNER, September 12, 1788.” 

So, for the second time, the friends of the old Parade won 
a victory. But this was not the end. At a meeting in 
October the decision of this second committee was also re- 
jected. Another meeting was called in November, but the 
enemies of the old site were too strong and it was voted not 
to build. At last, April 25, 1789, the town voted to build a 
meeting house iron Ensign Currier’s and Isaac Chase's, 
on the north side of the road—the site we are conte mplating 
in this ramble. leant Chase then lived in a small house 
over the same cellar where the G. N. Tewksbury house now 
stands. The Benjamin Currier house and Mrs. Crosby’s 
little cottage, between these and the old church site, were 
not built till long afterwards. 

A building committee was appointed at the same time, 
consisting of Joseph Sawyer, Tappan Evans, Richard Straw, 
Jacob Waldron, Benjamin Sargent, Reuben Kimball, and 
William Morrill. This committee was well distributed over 
town—Sawyer on Kelley hill, Evans on the Pumpkin hill 
road, Straw at Schoodack, Waldron on the Gould road, Sar- 
gent on Tory hill, Kimball in the Joppa district, and Mor- 
rill in the west part of the town, between the Minks and 
Bradford pond. 

In the face of a protest of forty-six of the prominent men 
of the town, headed by Aquilla Davis, the committee pro- 
ceeded about their work, and during the summer of 1789 
the heavy, hardwood frame of the new church was raised, 
and the house was partially finished. At the raising, after 
a custom of the time which gave the first person who climbed 
to the ridgepole the privilege of naming the building, a 
young man climbed to the top with a jug of rum attached to 
a cord, swung it off and broke it, and appropriately named 
the house ** The Struggle Under the Ledge.” 

I can just remember the old building before it was taken 
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down, as it stood on this site. It was a square, barn-like 
structure, about fifty by sixty feet. In my day it was clap- 
boarded, but they were not put on until long after its erection. 
On the front side of the house was a large porch, with doors 
opening south, east and west, like the gates of the city that 
the prophet Ezekiel saw in his vision. The inside of the 
church was open to the ridgepole. Only a square space 
back of the pulpit was even plastered. On three sides were 
galleries, which were reached by stairs at the right and left 
as you entered. The pulpit was of the plainest style, and 
built so high that the necks of the worshippers ached as they 
looked up at the preacher. The pews were square, like 
small sheep-pens, with reversible seats. When the congre- 
gation rose, the seats were all turned up; when they 
resumed their sitting, the whole were let down with a tremen- 
dous clatter. The space unoccupied with pews was accom- 
modated with benches, which had one rail for the back. 
The church was apparently well lighted by a row of small 
windows around the house. Such was this house of worship 
in which our grandfathers and grandmothers worshipped for 
nearly thirty years. Persons now living can remember 
attending services there, when swallows, which had nests 
under the eaves, used to fly all about while the sermon was 
in progress. 

For nearly a year after the house was built there was no 
preaching in it. The spirit of discord was not yet soothed, 
and at the November election it was voted not to use the 


new building for religious purposes. There was even an 
effort on the part of some to get a vote to move the house 


over to the south side of the river. Opposition, however, 
gradually died away, and in August, 1790, it was ** Voted 
that Mr. Kelley should preach in the new meeting house for 
the future, and the inhabitants meet there for public worship.” 

Rev. William Kelley, the first settled minister of Warner, 
and who had been in town since 1772, preached regularly in 
this pulpit till 1801, and at intervals to a later period. He 
was succeeded in the ministry over this church by Rev. 
John Woods, who continued his services until after the build- 
ing of the present church. The two deacons, all this time, 
were Parmenas Watson and Nehemiah Heath, the former 
of whom filled this office for a period of 58 years, and the 
latter for 48 years. Watson lived in Joppa, near where 
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George Henry Clark now lives, and Deacon Heath resided 
at the John Tewksbury place, near where we began our ram- 
ble to-day. Both were at different times selectmen, and filled 
other town offices. 

It was the custom in those days for the deacons to occupy 
pews directly front of the pulpit and facing the congregation. 
The usages of the time favored courtesy and reverence more 
than now. Everybody remained in their seats after the ser- 
vices were over, while the minister walked down from the 
pulpit and passed down the middle aisle, bowing right and 
left to everybody. During prayer the congregation stood, 
though some of the ministers prayed an hour by the glass. 

Those were the days, too, of the ‘* tithing man,” two of 
whom were annually appointed by the town. It was their 
duty to inspect licensed public houses and report of all dis- 
orders in them, also to look after all idle and dissolute per- 
sons, profane swearers and Sabbath breakers. On Sundays 
they attended public worship and had authority to prevent 
all rudeness and disorders during the services, and to arrest 
all persons guilty of irreverent or disorderly conduct. Their 
badge of office, on these occasions, was **a black staff or 
wand two feet in length, and tipped at one end, for about 
three inches, with brass or pewter.” 

During the time this building was used as a church it 
never had a stove orachimney. Most of the women carried 
foot-stones, but there must have been a great deal of discom- 
fort among the worshippers in the winter season. Mornings, 
noons, and afternoons the neighboring dwelling-houses, 
those of Ensign Currier, Deacon Heath and Tappan Evans 
(who had bought the Chase place), were thrown open 
for the accommodation of the shivering crowds, and these 
houses were always filled. 

All this time the church was also the place of civil gath- 
erings, annual and special town meetings, andso forth. Long 
after its discontinuance as a place of worship it continued to 
be used for this latter purpose. The last town meeting ever 
held there was in 1842. At the annual town meeting in 
March, 1843, it was *‘ voted that the use of the Town Meet- 
ing House be granted to all Religious Societies in their 
turn.” 

It was used occasionally for preaching for eight or ten 
years. In 1855 it was sold by the town to Webster Davis, 
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who took down the frame and used the larger part of the 
timber in constructing the Ela bridge. There is nothing on 
the spot to-day to indicate where it stood. But as we stand 
here there rises before us such a host of associations of the 
old time that we must break short our story that they may 
be quietly allayed. It is a place where ghosts walk, and 
silence broods there. But one might evoke from the rocky 
ledge above many a story of the past; those grim, granite 
cliffs might whisper, if they would, and tell us of both his- 
tory and romance that would make Parkman’s and DeMau- 
passant’s pages dull. 


THE FISHERMAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH OF B. V. BOSKOW, BY 
MARY A. WHEELER. 


Upon a coast tide-washed, storm-riven, 
My little hut stands, old and lone, 
The storm-waves to its threshold driven, 
Their spray upon its window thrown. 
When storms are wild and lightning leaping, 
Secure beneath the straw-thatch there, 
I rest in the Eternal keeping, 
Enfolded with the evening prayer. 


When sunlight tinges mount and hollow 
I hasten to the open sea, 
And seek the trackless way to follow, 
With death still lurking under me. 
When night comes on and fogs endeavor 
To lure my boat where breakers foam, 
Then I look up to God, and ever 
His faithful stars have led me home. 


My net, my boat, my cottage, lonely, 
Are all of fortune I would win; 
Content with poverty if only 
I so escape the chains of sin. 
And when the night shall o’er me center, 
No more above to go its round, 
Then I will shorten sail and enter 
And harbor in Hope’s anchor-ground. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN AS BOSTON 
LANDLORDS. 


BY MARION HOWARD. 


While it is proverbial that New Hampshire women are 
good housekeepers, it is equally true that the Granite 
State has sent out and scattered broadcast many men who 
have justly earned the title of “An Ideal Boniface.” Bos- 
ton is noted for its excellent hotels, and it is a pleasure to 
record the fact that at least seven of them are successfully 
run by typical New Hampshire men. 


J. REED WHIPPLE. 

It was a proud day indeed in the life of Joseph Reed 
Whipple and his brother, James Bennett Whipple, when 
the two prizes, Young’s Hotel and the Parker House, were 
won. It was a happy fulfillment of a long cherished am- 
bition, worthily attained by honest, earnest efforts. 

Joseph Reed Whipple was born September 8, 1842, in 
New Boston, N. H. His parents were John and Phil- 
antha (Reed) Whipple. What schooling he had was 
attained in the common schools of his native town. Being 
a young man of energy and “go,” he very early in life 
made a break from the home traces, came to Boston, and 
entered a small grocery store as clerk. It was not long 
before he started in business for himself, experiencing 
many ups and downs, principally the latter. 

His brother James, born February 20, 1838, was asso- 
ciated with him throughout his various vicissitudes, and, 
when times were hard, it is stated that James returned 
to the old homestead and actually went to work sawing 
wood, and sent to his brother every penny he could earn to 
help along the grocery venture. Finally, the store was 
given up, and J. Reed started out, unlike Micawber, to 
“turn up something.” He met the late Harvey D. Parker, 
on whom he made a favorable impression, and was imme- 
diately engaged as second assistant steward of the Parker 
House. His brother James joined him here, and for eleven 
years these two self-made men labored together faithfully. 
Advancement came rapidly, and an experience, invaluable, 
came to them. 
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In 1876 J. Reed Whipple became the proprietor of 
Young’s ‘Hotel, and on May 15, 1891, he assumed control 
of the Parker House. He is said to be an alert disciplin- 
arian and to have the respect of all with whom he has any 
dealings, whether as employer, proprietor or friend. 

He is associated in partnership with some estimable gen- 
tlemen, one of whom is his brother, James B., who attends 
to the steward’s department, and another is Mr. Charles 
I. Lindsay, a native of Lancaster, N. H., who is the pres- 
ent manager of the Parker House. 

Mr. Lindsay is the son of the old pioneer stage driver of 
the granite hills, John Lindsay, whose name is so well 
known in connection with the Fabyan House. From a 
boy he was brought up in a hotel atmosphere, commencing 
as bell boy in his father’s hotel. 

Mr. Lindsay has an excellent record. Eleven years 
were passed at Young’s Hotel, and when Mr. Whipple 
gathered in the Parker House as a capital prize, he showed 
excellent judgment in securing Mr. Lindsay, who is a gen- 
tleman in every respect and a fine specimen of physical 
manhood, as well as business ability. 

Mr. Whipple is especially deserving of praise because of 
his keen interest in his native town of New Boston. No 
man in the state has done more toward building a living 
monument than he. The town of New Boston was practi- 
cally made what it is to-day through his efforts. Thousands 
of dollars have been spent freely, and his creamery, built 
at a cost of $20,000, is known far beyond the confines of the 
state. The daily product is immense and is all shipped to 
these two hotels. 

In addition to this establishment, which is a source of 
profit to the farmers far and near, he also owns a fine farm, 
stocked with cattle and some of the best horseflesh in the 
country. His “Brandy and Soda” make a pair in tandem 
harness not to be beaten anywhere. 

The brothers are modest, unobtrusive men, who prefer to 
“hide their light under a bushel.” 


BARNES & DUNKLEE. 
Here are two sons of New Hampshire who do their native 
state great credit. The Brunswick, Victoria and Vendome, 
Boston’s Back Bay hotels, are jointly run and delightfully 
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managed by this firm. Associated with them in the pro- 
prietorship of the famous Vendome is Mr. Charles H. 
Greenleaf, who is also its manager. 

Amos Barnes was born in East Lebanon, N. H., August 
15, 1825, and inherits his taste for hotel life from his father, 
Josiah Barnes. His mother, Dorothy B. (Gale), was a 
most worthy woman. At the age of twenty, with only 
a common-school education, but plenty of New England 
pluck, he lett home and entered the railway service as 
passenger conductor on the Passumpsic River R.R. After 
many years of railroad experience he finally drifted into the 
hotel business. In February, 1869, he leased the United 
States Hotel and run it successfully for ten years, when he 
formed a partnership with John W. Dunklee at the Bruns- 
wick. 

Mr. Barnes still keeps up an active interest in railroading, 
and is a director of four roads, viz., the Passumpsic and 
Newport & Richmond of Vermont, the Massawhipi, Canada, 
and the Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago R. R. in the 
South. He is a brother to Hiram Barnes of Lyme, N. H., 
George W. of White River Junction, and William W. of 
White River, Vt. 

Mr. Barnes was married in 1851 to Emma L. P. Currier, 
a native of Enfield. He has one son, George Alfred, a 
graduate of Chauncy Hall school. He speaks with pride 
of their beautiful summer hotel at Milford Springs, N. H., 
the Ponemah, which is managed for this firm by Mr. D. S. 
Plumer. 

The water from these valuable mineral springs is used 
exclusively as a table water at the three Boston hotels. 


John W. Dunklee is a native of Hanover, N. H., born 
December 6, 1832. He is the son of Benjamin F. and 
Merinda (Gould) Dunklee. His business career began, 
like his partner’s, soon after his school days, as a railroad 
man. He was connected with the Northern road, and for 
many years continued in this line of work. 

In 1856 Mr. Dunklee was united in marriage to Miss 
Elizabeth Pratt Currier of Canaan, N. H., and shortly after 
he removed to Niagara Falls, Canadian side, where he be- 
came interested in the Great Western Railway, then being 
built. He also began his hotel career at Niagara Falls, at 
the Clifton House, where he remained five years. 
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His next move was toward the states once more, and to 
Philadelphia, where he engaged in the coal business. Two 
years here and then to Cincinnati, where he permanently 
adopted the hotel business by assuming the proprie torship 
of the Burnet House. in which he still has a business interest. 

Mr. Dunklee came to Boston September, 1879, and asso- 
ciated himself with Amos Barnes in the 
the Hotel Brunswick. 

Messrs. Barnes & Dunklee leased the Victoria in 1886, 


proprietorship of 
I i I 


and in the same vear the Vendome, making a trio of hotels, 


and, aided by Col. Charles H. Greenleat, a trio of hotel 
proprietors pretty difficult to match. 

Mr. an . Mi ee iklee are blessed with one Ganghter, 
the wife of Mr. Nathaniel | pham Walker. son of the Hon, 


Joseph B. W alker of Concord, N. H. Their apartments, 
adjoining the Brunswick, give ample evidence of the good 
taste of the occupants. 

A very interesting sketch might be written of the “right 
bower” of this firm, the confidential clerk, Mr. Herbert H. 
Barnes, a nephew of Mr. Amos Barnes, who possesses all 
the qualifications for the responsible position he holds. His 
manner is most pleasing. and he is a fine type of dignified 
manhood. He has had many years’ experience in hotel life, 
the last thirteen of which have been faithfully spent with the 
firm of Barnes & Dunklee. 


CHARLES H. GREENLEAF. 

The man who makes his way to the front rank in what- 
ever occupation or calling, and holds his position undisputed 
for more than a quarter of a century, must be a person ot 
ability, energy and sagacity. Such a man is Charles H. 
Greenleaf, the genial manager of the Vendome, Boston, 
Mass., and the Profile House, Franconia, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Greenleaf first saw the light of day July 23, 1841, 
within sight of the granite hills, in the town of Danville, 
Vt. Although really a Vermonter by birth, his very 
earliest recollections are associated with New Hampshire, 
as his parents removed to Haverhill, New Hampshire, when 
the subject of our sketch was ten weeksold. He isthe son 
of Seth and Lydia H. (Burnham) Greenleaf. From Haver- 
hill the family went to Concord, where the boy acquired 
his schooling. When a mere lad he displayed such a taste 
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for hotel life that his parents allowed him to yield to it, and 
four successive summers found him at the Profile House, 
while the winters were spent in hotels in Washington and 
New York. Then followed two years at the American 
House, Boston, which was then kept by Mr. Lewis Rice. 

An opportunity presented itself to join forces with Mr. 
Richard Taft at the famous Profile House. This was in 
1865, and well do we know the record of the past twenty- 
seven years at this mountain hostelry. Every man and 
woman in the state and in New England, for that matter, 
has just reason to point with pride to this hotel, so grandly 
guarded by the Old Man of the Mountain. It is safe to say 
that no hotel man in the country has a larger circle of ac- 
quaintances among the very highest class of tourists than 
he of whom we write. 

Mr. Greenleaf was married May 2, 1867, to Abbie Burn- 
ham, the youngest daughter of the late Hon. Dennison R. 
Burnham of Plymouth, N. H., the well-known proprietor, 
for many years, of the Pemigewasset House. He has a 
brother, two years his senior, William Harvey Greenlez 
born in Haverhill, N. H., an honored citizen of Nashua: 
Mr. Greenleaf, personally, is a charming man to meet and 
know, and he possesses every characteristic necessary to 
win success. 


QUINCY HOUSE-SINCLAIR & MANN. 

The Quincy House has been popular and well patronized 
ever since it was established in 1819. It would seem, how- 
ever, that it could not well be further improved than it has 
been at the hands of its enterprising proprietors, Sinclair & 
Mann. 

Mr. George G. Mann, who has the management of the 
house, has a hotel reputation second to none in our city. 
For twenty-eight years he has been among us, and to-day 
stands in the front ranks of ideal hotel men. He was born in 
Gorham, N. H., in 1845, but removed from his native state, 
when four years old,to Maine. The first money he earned 
was in raising sheep and selling the wool. At nineteen years 
of age, when he had sufficient. funds to pay his fare, he left 
home for Boston, where he immediately went into the old 
City Hotel. It was here he comme ‘nced a most successful 
career. Beginning in a humble capacity, he rapidly rose 
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until he was offered the position of clerk at the Common- 
wealth Hotel, which he accepted and filled satisfactorily. 
At the end of nine months Bell & Johnson, then proprietors 
of the Quincy House, sought him as a partner. 

An interest was offered him at the Commonwealth, but 
with business sagacity he preferred the transient hotel trade 
to the permanent, and entered the firm of Bell & Johnson 
February 5, 1874. 

Mr. Bell retired after awhile, and in April, 1890, on the 
death of Mr. Johnson, Mr. Sinclair joined forces with Mr. 
Mann, with most gratifying results all along the line. 

Mr. Mann owns two large stock farms, one at North 
Anson, Maine, and another of 540 acres at Ashland, N. H., 
where he has recently built a very handsome residence. 

Mr. Mann is very popular with his guests, as any one can 
see during even a brief conversation. 


It is another ‘ Coals to Newcastle” act, to write for New 
Hampshire readers anything about a man so widely known 
as Charles A. Sinclair, and who has been carefully sketched 
in a former number of the GRANITE MONTHLY. 

Mr. Sinclair is the son of the Hon. John G. and Tamer 
Sinclair. He was born August 21, 1848, at Bethlehem, 
where his father was for many years the proprietor of the 
famous Sinclair House. He is a business man to his finger- 
tips, and has many ‘irons in the fire,” all of them placed to 
win. In 1890 he assumed the proprietorship of the Quincy 
House, in conjunction with Mr. Mann. Both men are in 
the very prime of life and vigor. They are keen, bright, 
progressive and alert, which characteristics, combined with 
sagacity and pride, will carry any man to the winning goal. 


JOHN F. MERROW. 

The Revere House needs no introduction to New Eng- 
landers, but the “power behind the throne” is worthy of 
more than passing mention. Mr. Merrow, the proprietor, 
comes of rare good stock, his parents being Ezekial and 
Clarissa (Roberts) Merrow of Milton Mills, N.H. He was 
born March 30, 1835. When a lad his mother died, and 
circumstances sent him to Brighton, Mass., at the age of 
thirteen. The first twelve years of his business life were 
spent in Fanueil Hall market. He then entered the hide 
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business, on Fulton street, where he remained twenty-five 
years. He was the pioneer of salting domestic hides, and 
was the first to import them. 

It was chance which forced him into the hotel business. 
For some years he had been a boarder at the Revere House, 
and doubtless his attachment toward this homelike hostelry 
had much to do with his final decision, in 1885. 

Mr. Merrow is nothing if not enthusiastic on the subject 
of horseflesh, and he has owned very many valuable horses, 
among them “Camors,” which he sold for $20,000, ‘* Lady 
Foxey” and “ Dick Swiveller.” 

The gentlemen’s parlors of the Revere House show sev- 
eral fine canvasses by Scott Leighton and other animal paint- 
ers, which are masterpieces, and which have a special 
significance to their envied owner, as many of them are 
painted from life. 

Mr. Merrow takes great pride in his 300-acre farm at 
Bristol, N. H., where he has one of the finest orchards in 
the state and livestock of the rarest sort. The tables of the 
Revere are constantly supplied with the farm products. He 
also takes pleasure in showing visitors the courtyard and 
fountain of the Revere House, and sundry improvements 
made in the house during his reign. 

Mr. Merrow has one brother, his senior by eight vears, 
Mr. Moses H. Merrow, now of New Hampton, N.H. Both 
gentlemen are interested in the New Hampton Institute, 
having received valuable instruction within its walls. 

Mr. Merrow has reason to be proud of his son, who is a 
fine specimen of manhood, tall, erect, and with a most pleas- 
ing address. 

The family reside at the Revere House during the winter 
months, and at their well kept farm in summer. 





A REMINISCENCE OF REV. DR. BOUTON. 
BY HON. N. B. BRYANT. 


I read with interest the article in your May number from 
the pen of Rev. E. J. Aiken, giving a history of the East 
Congregational Church of Concord. I can supply an 
incident in connection with the account of the dedicatory 
services, which took place January 13, 1842. The sermon 
on that occasion was preached by the late Rev. Dr. Bou- 
ton of Concord. I, a youth of sixteen, was then teaching 
school in one of the back districts of the old town of Con- 
cord. Two years before this I had resided in Concord for 
a year, and was a constant attendant at the old North 
church, and during the winter of that year was one of a 
class of pupils w ho met wee -kly at the reverend gentleman’s 
house on Main street, where we sat under his personal 
instruction asa Bible class. During that year I recall the fact 
that he preached a sermon on the eighteenth anniversary 
of his settlement over that society, and the occasion was a 
notable one. I felt, therefore, that I, for a mere boy, was 
pretty well acquainted with Mr. Bouton, and I walked 
three miles on the morning of January 13, 1842, to hear 
him preach the sermon at the dedication of the church 
building at East Concord. 

His text was three words taken from Paul’s w ritings,— 

‘* Prove all things.” The house was crowded to its utmost 
capacity with an intelligent audience, and the people lis- 
tened with breathless attention. But what then impressed 
me most was the character of the sermon and the unique 
treatment the reverend gentleman gave to the words of the 
text. Instead of giving his hearers a lesson in the duty 
or methods or instrumentalities to be used in the attempt 
to ‘* prove all things,” he commenced by saying that he 
regarded certain things as already proved, and which 
might therefore be accepted as forever true, without further 
investigation or doubt. He then proceeded to state the 
several religious or theological propositions which he 
asserted were already proved. First came the doctrine of 
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the Trinity, and following this came the entire category 
of religious dogmas which then constituted the current 
orthodox creed. 

Startling as was this assumption, the calm, grave, dig- 
nified bearing of this highly intellectual man gave great 
weight to his utterances, and the sermon left an impression 
upon my mind which the cares and turmoil of fifty years 
of active life have not effaced. 

Dr. Bouton, as he was afterwards called, when once 
known, was a man never to be forgotten. In personal 
appearance and bearing, in dignity, urbanity, gravity, in 
sound learning and gracious manners, he was the highest 
type of the New England clergyman of the old school, 
and his memory is held in highest respect and honor by 
all, irrespective of sect or creed. 


East Andover, May 2, 1892. 


TWO PICTURES. 


BY CLARENCE H. PEARSON. 


A wee, wee maid in the tangled grass, 
And her lap is filled with flowers, 
And her voice rings out in a gleeful shout 
As she tosses the clover heads about, 
And they fall in bloomy showers. 


A wee, wee maid in a darkened room, 
And her hands are filled with flowers ; 
We call in her ears but she never hears, 
Nor catches the diamond gleam of tears 
As they fall in crystal showers. 





MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


THE CONCORD FESTIVAL. 


The first annual festival under the auspices of the Con- 
cord Choral Society, which occurred at White’s Opera 
House, April 25-29, was in every way a success. It 
was the first pretentious effort of any organization or asso- 
ciation in the state, and that it should be met with such a 
hearty support and appreciation by the people of Concord 
and music-lovers throughout the state is, indeed, very grati- 
fying. The chorus was in excellent form and did its work 
admirably,—not beyond criticism, but so well that it would 
seem hypercritical to enter into detail for the sake of ex- 
posing the few short-comings. The orchestra, considering 
the numbers, was all that could be desired, and it demon- 
strated the fact that without an orchestra of proper size, 
and a proper instrumentation, all works and undertakings 
must suffer. 

The soloists, Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker, Miss Lena 
Little, Mr. George J. Parker, and Mr. Heinrich Meyn, were 
all that could be desired. We doubt if ever so perfect a 
quartette was heard in our state at a festival. It is with 
great satisfaction and pride that we speak of the work done 
by our local artists, Mrs. Annie Dietrich-Brown, Mr. C. S. 
Conant, Miss Ada M. Aspinwall, and Mr. Milo Benedict. 
Surely Mrs. Brown never appeared in public at so good an 
advantage. Her phrasing was nearly perfect, which is say- 
ing a great deal; her intonation was absolutely correct, and 
her interpretation of the work assigned her was in every 
way becoming a true artist; indeed it was a triumph for 
Mrs. Brown and her many friends. Mr. Conant was the 
same honest and reliable artist as ever. His rendering of 
the solo, ‘* My hope is in the Everlasting,” from the Daugh- 
ter of Jairus, was faultless. His influence was felt through- 
out the whole festival—in no way more strongly than through 
the attendance of high school pupils in the chorus, especially 
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the young men in the bass chorus. Such musical instruc- 
tion as Mr. Conant imparts in our schools must be pro- 
ductive of great good in the future—we might say our 
only salvation in a musical sense. Miss Aspinwall, by her 
performance of the andante and finale of the Mendelssohn 
G Minor concerto, scored a great success. Few realized 
the student and artist, hence the surprise to everybody. 
She possesses good health, strength, and a musical nature— 
three points essential to a great artist—and she is certainly 
entitled to be regarded as one of the very good pianists 
in the state. Of Mr. Benedict we might say much in 
praise ; it would seem superfluous, however. His numbers 
were given with a delicacy of touch, and his interpretation 
was characterized by a refinement which can only come 
from a poet as well as a musician. Let us hope ere long 
Mr. Benedict may favor us with a recital, giving the 
music of Chopin the first place on the programme. 

Let us not forget that tried and true friend, Martha Dana 
Shepard. She appeared as a soloist only once. The recep- 
tion which was accorded her efforts must have been very 
gratifying to that lady and her admirers. No one has done 
more for the cause of music than Mrs. Shepard, and in the 
hearts of the people she will live and be loved as few can 
ever expect to be. 

Mr. Wilder, the flute soloist, was well received, and gave 
great pleasure by his masterly perfomance. Very few 
flutists in America can produce so beautiful a tone. Mas- 
ter Walter S. Cotton of Nashua, the boy violinist, did won- 
derful work, and his number was given a perfect ovation. 
New Hampshire has no one more promising than young 
Mr. Cotton, and we look to him to honor his native state 
by winning a position among the world’s greatest violinists. 

Mr. Harry H. May of St. Johnsbury, Vt., sang the bari- 
tone part in the ‘‘ Daughter of Jarius” in a very finished 
manner. He is the possessor of a voice of rare qualities 
and power, and it is a loss to the musical world that one so 
talented should be, in a musical sense, so isolated. 

Great praise is due the board of management for their 
skill in handling this festival, and while we do not wish to 
be personal, yet we would not do justice if we failed to 
acknowledge the zeal and untiring efforts of the president 
of the society, Adj’t-Gen. A. D. Ayling. He certainly can 
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feel a just pride in the successes of the Choral Society since 
he was made president. In conclusion, let us hope that 
this is only the beginning of greater efforts and achieve- 
ments in the future. 

NOTES. 

Littleton sent some of its best singers to our aid, and it 
gives us great pleasure to acknowledge the valuable assist- 
ance of Mrs. Silsby, who sang the part of Mary in the 
Spinning chorus from the ** Flying Dutchman,” and one 
of the soprano parts in the double quartettes in Elijah. 
Other visitors from Littleton were Rev. Lucius Waterman 
and wife, Mrs. Dr. McGregor, Mrs. Chester P. Chase, 
and Mr. Frank Thayer. 

Among the prominent singers who were welcomed as 
chorus members were Mrs. E. A. Hibbard and Miss Laura 
Hibbard of Laconia, Mrs. H. C. White of Tilton, Dr. 
Drake of West Lebanon, E. M. Temple of Nashua, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Daggett of Boston, Miss Rose F. Jenkins 
of Claremont, Mrs. B. F. Neally of Dover, wife of ex- 
Mayor Neally, and Mrs. Laura Page of Haverhill. 

Mr. Harry Brooks Day, the accomplished organist and 
composer, was present during the festival and conducted 
his work for female voices, ** The Sirens.” Here is another 
New Hampshire boy who will live in the musical history of 
the state for all time to come. 

Mr. S. B. Whitney, the celebrated organist and choir 
master of the Church of the Advent, of Boston, was in 
attendance at the festival as a guest of the Rev. Dr. Rob- 
erts. It is a great pleasure to meet so genial a gentleman 
and to know that so great a musician feels an interest in 
musical undertakings and efforts outside the large centres. 
Such encouragement is what we ought to expect from men 
of his calibre, but which, from selfishness or lack of inter- 
est, is seldom bestowed. 

Prof. E. T. Baldwin and wife and Prof. George Frese of 
Manchester were also present. 
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STATE COLLEGE CORNER-STONE. 


The corner-stone of the new main building of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
on the Thompson farm at Durham, a cut of which appeared 
in the first number of this volume of the GRANITE Montu- 
LY, is to be laid with imposing ceremonies, by the officers 
of the State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, on the 17th 
day of June inst. This will be an important occasion in 
the educational history of the state, and in addition to the 
officers of the State Grange, the State Board of Agriculture, 
officers of the State Dairymen’s Association and other agri- 
cultural organizations, the governor and council and leading 
state officials are expected to be present. Secretary Rusk 
has also been invited. There will be speaking by well- 
known educators and agriculturists, and a large attend- 
ance ‘of Patrons of Husb: indry and the general public is 
naturally expected. Special railroad accommodations will 
be arranged for the occasion. 


THE TRULY BLESSED. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


O’er lowly roof the sweet birds sing 
Far oft’ner than on palace dome, 

And blushing roses love to cling 
Around the cotter’s humble home. 


Even so, though sometimes in disguise, 
God’s blessings reach the pious poor ; 
Bring happiness, because they prize 
His constant goodness more and more. 


His tender love brings wealth of cheer, 
Because to humblest hearts ’tis sent, 
And by Him counted ev’ry tear 
Comes back a jewel of content. 









































HON. WALTER ABBOTT WOOD. 
BY H. H. METCALF. 


Not alone the men who have planned great military 
campaigns and led armies to victory on the field of battle 
in behalf of national freedom or unity, nor yet those who 
have stood foremost in the halls of legislation, whose 
voices have been most potent in the public forum, who 
have won distinction at the bar, in the pulpit, in the fields 
of literature, in the domain of science, or in the marts of 
trade, have accomplished notable work in the cause of 
human advancement—have contributed in large measure 
to the material prosperity and intellectual progress of man- 
kind. The triumphs of genius and skill in the domain of 
mechanical invention have been, ofttimes, more effective, 
so far as the good of mankind is concerned, than the 
highest measure of military or civic success. 

The state of New Hampshire has given birth to distin- 
guished military leaders in all the wars of the republic, to 
statesmen of the highest rank in the nation, to lawyers, 
clergymen, authors and journalists unsurpassed by any ; 
so, too, she has produced those whose genius and enterprise 
have lightened the physical labors of mankind, and, in 
corresponding measure, enhanced the moral and intellectual 
development of the race. A conspicuous representative 
of the latter class of human benefactors was Walter A. 
Wood, for a long series of years the head of one of the 
greatest industrial establishments in the country—the ta- 
mous mowing and reaping machine works at Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y.—who was born in the town of Mason, Hillsborough 
county, N. H., October 23, 1815, and died at Hoosick 
Falls, January 15, 1892. 


WaLTER ABBpott Woop was the second son of Aaron 
and Rebecca (Wright) Wood, both his parents being of 
English descent. Aaron Wood was a manufacturer of 
wagons and plows. The year following the birth of Wal- 
ter he removed with his family to Rensselaerville, near 
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Albany, N. Y., where the son grew to manhood, attending 
the public schools, and assisting at wagon and plow mak- 
ing in his father’s shop, w here he early developed great 
mechanical skill and taste. When twenty-one years 
of age. young Wood left home for Hoosick Falls, where he 
engaged in the blacksmithing department of the manu- 
facturing establishment of Parsons & Wilder. There he 
remained about four years, and gained the reputation of 
being the best workman in the establishment. Thence he 
went to Nashville, Tenn., where he was employed for 
some time in a carriage manufactory. During his service 
there he wrought the iron work of a carriage for the late 
President James K. Polk, then a candidate for governor 
of the state. After a time he went again to Hoosick Falls, 
entering into partnership with John White, under the 
name of White & Wood, in the manufacture of plows and 
a general foundry business, continuing until the fall 
1852, when this connection was severed, and, with J. Rus- 
sell Parsons, he organized the firm of Wood & Parsons, 
for the manufacture of mowing and reaping machines, 
under the patents of John H. Manny, the right of which, 
for the state of New York, had been purchased by the firm. 
Thus was laid the foundation of the immense business, 
which long ago surpassed anything of the kind in the 
world, and whose development transformed the little ham- 
let of Hoosick Falls into a prosperous manufacturing town 
of many thousand people. The firm of Wood & Par- 
sons was dissolved the following year, and the business 
was continued by Mr. Wood, who had at last found the 
proper field for the exercise of his inventive genius, indom- 
itable energy and tireless industry. He purchased the 
Tremont cotton mills at Hoosick Falls, and utilized the 
same as the location of his plant. He devised, perfected 
and patented various important improvements in the ma- 
chine, which, under the Manny type, was a comparatively 
crude affair, so that scarcely any of its original features 
remained, and it became at length the pertect and satis- 
factory implement known throughout the civilized world 
as the Walter A. Wood mower and reaper. In 1865 the 
business. which had assumed mammoth proportions, reach- 
ing an output of more than 8,000 machines annually from 
a start of only two in 1852, came under the control of the 
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Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping Machine Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Wood was the organizer and presi- 
dent from its inception till his decease. 

The Wood machine having fully won the lead which it 
has since held in the American market, was the first to be 
introduced abroad, its initial work in England having been 
done on the farm of the late Prince Consort, at Windsor, 
in 1856, and the excellence of its performance being so 
marked it soon came into general notice in that country, 
and an agency for its sale was established in London, 
which has since been maintained, meeting a constantly 
increasing demand. 

At the first great national trial of harvesting machines, 
under the auspices of the United States Agricultural Society, 
at Syracuse, N. Y., in July, 1857. the first honors were 
carried off by the Wood machines, as was the case again in 
1859 and 1860. In 1862, at Kensington, England, occur- 
red the first great international trial, where the Wood ma- 
chines again triumphed, receiving the ** Medal of Merit,” 
the highest award bestowed by the Society of Arts of 
England. At the Universal Exposition in Paris, in 1867, 
Mr. Wood won for his machines the ** Iron and Gold 
Medal of Honor,” the highest distinction conferred, and 
was himself decorated by Napoleon III with the Imperial 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, creating him a Chevalier 
in recognition of his achievements: while at the Exposi- 
tion of 1878, in the same city, where his machines also 
held first place in the competition, Mr. Wood was pro- 
moted by the president of the French republic to the rank 
of an officer of the Legion of Honor. Meanwhile, at the 
World’s Exposition in Vienna, in 1873, the Grand Diploma 
of Merit was accorded Mr. Wood, and he was decorated 
by the emperor with the Imperial Order of Franz Joseph. 

In short, at all state, national and international exhibitions 
where mowing and reaping machines have competed, the 
Wood machines have invariably borne off the palm, the 
triumph at the last international exposition in Paris, in 
1889, where the new straw-band binder was exhibited, 
and where the space occupied by the Wood display 
exceeded that of any other firm in the agricultural ma- 
chinery department, being most complete. Altogether, 
more than 1,200 different prizes, including gold and silver 
medals, have been won by the Wood machines. 
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Mr. Wood's latest efforts, involving the labor of the last 
few years of his life, were devoted to the production and 
perfection of the straw-band and grass-twine binders, 
designed to obviate the great expense of ordinary binding 
twine, which amounts to more than $15,000,000 annually 
for American farmers; and in the great trial at Joliet, IIl., 
last July, the success of these undertakings was fully dem- 
onstrated. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the work directly result- 
ing from the skill, energy and enterprise of this successful 
son of the Granite State may be derived from the fact that 
in the forty years of his manufacturing career, from 1852 
to 1891, inclusive, the output of his establishment increased 
from two machines in the former year to 90,000 mowers, 
reapers and self-binding harvesters in 1891, the total out- 
put for the entire period being nearly 1,000,000 machines, 
while the vast establishment in which they are produced 
now occupies nearly forty acres of ground, and gives con- 
stant and remunerative employment to nearly 2,000 work- 
men; and all this, although twice in the history of the 
enterprise has the entire establishment been destroyed by 
fire! But the indirect, though none the less certain advan- 
tage to mankind, through his unparalelled contribution to 
the labor-saving machinery of the world, is something 
entirely beyond computation or estimation. 

It was, however, not alone through his inventive genius 
and business energy that Walter A. Wood made himself a 
power for good among men. In all the relations of life 
he lived up to the highest standard of duty. As an em- 
ployer, he was interested in and a sympathetic co-worker 
with his employés from the humblest to the most import- 
ant, for their prosperity and advancement no less than his 
own advantage and profit; as a citizen, he was public- 
spirited and deeply interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity in which he dwelt, as well as of the country at 
large, giving freely of his time and labor in the public 
service. He was for a number of terms president of the 
village of Hoosick Falls, which had grown in population 
and importance as his industry had developed, and was 
also several times president of the board of education, 
ever laboring zealously for the maintenance of adequate 
educational facilities. He was actively instrumental in the 
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organization of the First National Bank of Hoosick Falls, 
of which he was always a director, and aided in the organi- 
zation and maintenance of various other business corpora- 
tions and enterprises. For two terms—covering the 46th 
and 47th congresses—he represented the Troy district in 
the national house of representatives, as a Republican, with 
which political party he was associated. In his religious 
relations he was an Episcopalian, being the senior warden 
and a most liberal contributor for the support of St. Mark’s 
Church at Hoosick Falls, from which church the obsequies 
were held, on Tuesday, January 20, the Right Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Doane, Bishop of the Diocese of Albany, officiat- 


ing. 

Mr. Wood was united in marriage, in 1842, with Miss 
Bessie A., daughter of Seth Parsons, by whom he had 
two sons, neither of whom survive. His wife died in 
1866, and in 1888 he married Miss Elizabeth Warren, 
daughter of the Rev. George H. Nicholls, D. D., who 
survives, with a son and daughter—Walter A. Wood, Jr., 
and Julia N. Wood. 

In a written tribute to Mr. Wood, published in the 
Albany Evening Fournal shortly after his decease, Bishop 


Doane says,— 


‘*Mr. Wood's life, as the world knows it, has been full of 
energy and enterprise. The labor of constant devotion to busi- 
ness was brightened to him not with the mere motive of money 
making, which nevertheless it attained, but with the perpetual 
interest of an inventiveness that was never restless or unpractical, 
and with an ambition for improvement which made each suc- 
sess attained the step towards something better. In the accumu- 
lation of his fortune, men were not only bettered by his gen- 
erous use of money, but the men who have helped him make it 
were advancing their own prosperity as well. The honors that 
were showered upon him in medals and decorations, the con- 
stant material improvement in the houses and families of his 
workmen, and the increased opportunities for doing good were 
the real satisfactions of his success. No labor troubles ever dis- 
tracted the kindly relations, which were close and _ personal 
between workmen and employer, in the great works of which 
he was head and heart and often laboring hand. 

‘‘An intense American, he was to me the type of the only 
nobility that we know in America, which wins and wears the 
crown of labor; and the grace of his presence, his courtly car- 
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riage, his courtesy and dignity made him the peer of princes 
everywhere ; while the good heart that was in him held him so 
erect and strong in courage and character, that at three score 
years and sixteen he bore no trace or token of old age.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


REV. SAMUEL J. SPALDING, D. D. 


Samuel Jones Spalding, son of Abijah and Hannah 
Spalding, born at Lyndeboro’, N. H., December 11, 1820, 
died at Newburyport, Mass., April 10, 1892. 

He graduated trom Dartmouth college in 1842, and from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1845, and was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational church at Salmon Falls in 1846, 
where he continued till 1851, when he removed to New- 
buryport, and was installed pastor of the Whitefield Con- 
gregational Church in that city, continuing the relation for 
thirty-three years. Subsequently, for seven years, until a 
few months before his death, he supplied the pulpit of the 
Salmon Falls church, retaining his home in Newburyport. 
He was chaplain of the 48th Massachusetts regiment in 
the late war. He had served as a trustee of Hampton 
academy, of the South Berwick (Me.) academy, Dearborn 
academy, Seabrook and Dummer academy, and was deeply 
interested in educational affairs. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Ingham university in 1861, and 
from Dartmouth college in 1872. He is survived by a 
widow, a son and two daughters. 





HON THOMAS J. SMITH. 


Thomas Jefferson Smith, son of Thomas Shepard and 
Lydia Pollard (Wright) Smith, born in Dorchester, April 
18, 1830, died at Manasquan, N. J., May 1, 1890. 

He graduated from Dartmouth college in the class of 
1852, studied law with Hon. Jonathan Everett Sargent, 
afterwards chief justice of the supreme court, at Went- 
worth, was admitted to the bar and went into practice in 
that town, where he resided until his removal to Dover, in 
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1868. He represented Wentworth in the legislature from 
1861 to 1865 inclusive, and gained a reputation as a forcible 
speaker, both there and on the stump as an advocate of 
the Democratic cause, of which he was a warm adherent. 
In 1866 and 1867 he represented the old Twelfth district 
in the state senate. He continued the practice of law at 
Dover, was clerk of the senate in 1874, and secretary of 
the constitutional convention of 1876. In 1886 he was 
appointed deputy naval officer at the port of Boston, con- 
tinuing till the fall of 1887, when he was commissioned 
solicitor of the internal revenue department at Washington, 
removing to that city. After the advent of the Harrison 
administration he was removed, and shortly after entered the 
employ of the New York and Long Island Branch railroad, 
in which he was engaged at the time of his decease. 

September 17, 1854, he married Sarah Shepard, daughter 
of Daniel D. Kelley of Wentworth, by whom he is sur- 
vived, with two daughters and a son. 


BRADBURY P. CILLEY. 


Bradbury Poor Cilley, born at Nottingham Square Jan- 
uary 2, 1824, died in Manchester March 22, 1892. 

Colonel Cilley was the son of Jacob and Harriet (Poor) 
Cilley, and came of the best Revolutionary stock, his father 
being a son of Gen. Joseph Cilley and his mother a daugh- 
ter of Gen. Enoch Poor, both distinguished officers in the 
war for independence. He fitted for college at Exeter, 
graduated from Dartmouth in the celebrated class of 1843, 
which included Harry Bingham, Amos I. Akerman and 
others, who attained celebrity in public life; studied law 
with Hon. Daniel Clark and at the New Haven law school; 
was admitted to the bar and commenced practice in Man- 
chester in 1845, where he ever after resided. Colonel Cilley 
never sought public office, but served as postmaster of Man- 
chester under the administration of President Johnson, and 
was a member of the Constitutional convention of 1876. 
June 30, 1856, he married Angeline Baldwin of Manchester, 
who survives him, with one daughter, Martha Poor Cilley. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


An interesting feature of the July number of the GRAN- 
ITE MonTHLY will be a copy of the journal kept by Captain 
John White of Lancaster, Mass., while leading a scouting 
expedition up the Merrimack valley in the spring of 1725, 
proceeding across to the Connecticut, by way of the Baker 
river valley, and down the Connecticut, home. There are 
a number of these old ‘‘scout journals” preserved in the 
Massachusetts archives, some of which have been published, 
but this one, which will be found of special interest to the 
people of New Hampshire, has never appeared in print. It 
was copied by William Little, Esq., of Manchester, histo- 
rian of Warren, who furnishes it for our pages, with an in- 
troduction and explanatory notes. 


This June number completes the first half of Volume XIV 
of the GRANITE MontTHLy. Whatever else may have been 
accomplished, or failed of accomplishment, the publishers 
have the satisfaction of knowing that these six numbers 
have been issued promptly on or before the first of the 
month, and that this promptness and regularity is appre- 
ciated by their patrons to some extent, atleast. This will be 
continued, and, if at the end of the year the encouragement 
received is sufficient to warrant the same, material improve- 
ments in various directions will be carried out. Meanwhile, 
all subscribers who have not remitted the amount of their 
subscription for the present volume should hasten to do so. 


We take pleasure in commending to all readers of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY who desire one of the high class re- 
views, Zhe Arena, issued by the Arena Publishing Com- 
pany of Boston, as the best of all publications of its class. 
It is bright and progressive, presenting the best modern 
thought in educational, social, economic, ethical, religious 
and scientific lines, with much choice reading in a lighter 
vein. Terms $5.00 per annum; 50 cts. per copy. 


























